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6 COMPACT 
FOOD SERVER 


THIS ONE DEVICE WILL DO AWAY WITH 
A MYRIAD OF OTHER KITCHEN UTENSILS! 


- % THE ZENITH OF SOLID STATE ENGINEERING! 
RICE WAR!!! 


60% 


* NO ELECTRICAL HOOKUPS NEEDED! 
% GUARANTEED TO WORK FOR A LIFETIME! 
% EASILY SFORED IN YOUR KITCHEN DRAWER! 


1 % COMES COMPLETELY ASSEMBLED 
@ AND READY TO USE! 





SEE PAGE 2 
FOR AMAZING DETAILS! 








er small audience fell silent as 
H the postal inspector gently 

pried open a container labeled 
“Pet Baby Rattler,” peered inside 
the box and gingerly reached for 
its contents. 

Then they laughed as they saw 
what Janene Gordon lifted from the 
box. It was a baby rattle, the 
nursery-style kind, and Gordon's 
“pet” illustration of misleading 
mail order advertising. 

A buzz of comment from the 23 
senior citizens in the room indi- 
cated they’d suspected a trick. 
After all, during her 40-minute talk 
to the Sacramento City College’s 
Project Gold group, Gordon had 
carted out a dazzling array of mis- 
leading advertising examples. 

For instance, there was the $3.95 
Universal Coat Hanger (a nice 
Sturdy nail) and a $19.95 table- 
spoon billed as a “solid state Com- 

pact Food Server, no electricity 
» fequired.” 


= Another ad offered an engraved 
picture of Abraham Lincoln for $10 
tturned out to be the one found 
di of a penny. Still, one 
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($19.95 COMPACT FOOD SERVER) 


the $4.45 Hide-A-Swat. 

For the energy conscious, there 
were the clothesline and clothes- 
pins sold as the “Solar Clothes 
Dryer” and “Solar Stabilizers” for 
$36.99 and $9.99, respectively. 

As the inspector explained, only 
common sense would be offended 














if these items were offered for sale 
over the counter. But when mail 
order buyers are led to expect 
something different from what 
they get, that’s mail fraud, and the 
Postal Inspection Service’s fraud 
unit is anxious to enforce the laws 
against it. 

pemerunstely. no matter how 

: Es pacions aces, ine 


tive minds come up with new 
schemes to separate the unsuspect- 
ing from their cash. Sometimes it’s 
small amounts, such as the $15 
that the elderly, poor or handi- 
capped may invest in a phony 
work-at-home scheme or the $9.95 
spent on a book offering a fake 
miracle cure. Sometimes it’s life 
savings sunk into uninhabitable 
retirement property or investment 
schemes. 

“Remember,” cautioned Gordon, 
“if it looks too good to be true, it 
probably is.” That’s one of the two 
messages the San Francisco-based 
inspector and her counterparts 
across the nation have stressed 
since their appointment to the 
newly-created position of consumer 
protection program specialist. 

The second is, “Help is available, 
no matter how small the loss. Just 
call your postmaster or get in touch 
with me.” 

Appointed last October to help 
prevent mail fraud losses by edu- 
cating the public, the 18 fraud 
specialists have already reached 
millions of people. 

In the first five months of the 





and 323 radio appearances, gen- 
erated 472 news articles and gave 
talks to 360 business, civic, school 
and postal groups. 

In addition to spreading the word 
about the powerful friend mail 
fraud victims can turn to, they’re 
also letting the public know about 
a unique aspect of the Postal Serv- 
ice that most people never con- 
sider. 

Joyce Bogdewic, a specialist 
assigned to the Baltimore area, re- 
calls that radio talk show host 
Larry King was amazed to learn 
about the 205-year-old Inspection 
Service and its consumer protec- 
tion program. “He said he had no 
idea we existed,” Bogdewic recalls. 

She adds that the 17 telephone 
lines never stopped ringing during 
the two hours she and Inspector 
Tom McClure, the Washington, 
DC, specialist, appeared on King’s 
late night show, broadcast over 
185 stations to an audience of 12 
to 20 million. 

The phones in McClure’s office 
are ringing even more now that the 
consumer program has gained visi- 
bility. Instead of interest tapering 
of. Cee says shat bd ee 


ting more frequent requests for 
appearances, questions from con- 
sumer affairs reporters and calls 
from alerted consumers. 

Janene Gordon, who has speech- 
es scheduled into late summer, 
agrees that going public with the 
consumer protection program has 





‘ If it looks 
too good 
to be true, 
it probably is. 9 











generated a remarkable response. 
An inspector since 1971 when 
she became one of the first women 
appointed to the Service, Gordon 
enjoys most the personal contact 
she gets speaking to small groups. 
Since January, in addition to ap- 
pearances on television news and 
talk shows, she’s pc 70 presen- 


three times a day. 

“Each talk seems to lead to 
another,” she says. Sometimes end- 
ing her day at 9:30 p.m., she ini- 
tially worried about the public 
speaking aspect of her new assign- 
ment. “But it turns out I’m a ham,” 
she cheerfully admits. “I love talk- 
ing to these people.” She especially 
likes reaching the elderly and 
minorities—those who can least 
afford to pay for a costly lesson in 
mail fraud. 

She can keep them from being 
victimized by telling stories about 
work-at-home schemes, such as 
the one involving a kit for making 
ties. Somehow the ties made by 
people who purchase the kits never 
meet the company’s standards, not 
even the ones that the Inspection 
Service bought in a department 
store and sent in after clipping out 
the manufacturer’s labels. She can 
warn them against medical frauds 
that can cause suffering, even 
death, when they sway the serious- 
ly ill from following doctors’ 
instructions. 

With a seven-state area bet. 
it hele te to love im toe 
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consumer protection specialist re- 
sponsibilities for Northern Cali- 
fornia, Northern Nevada, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Wyoming, Southwest 
Idaho and Hawaii. Other special- 
ists are assigned to the Inspection 
Service divisions in Atlanta, Bos- 
ton, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Ft. Worth, Los 
Angeles, Memphis, Newark, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Seattle, St. Louis, St. Paul 
and Washington, DC. 

The Inspection Service hand- 
picked each specialist for verbal 
and written communication skills 
and the potential to come up with 
innovative, resourceful and imagi- 
native means to reach the public. 

Gordon, for example, has a 
group of junior high school stu- 
dents working on a slide tape that 
will show the results of mailbox 
vandalism to kids their own age. 

Ron Pry, the specialist in Pitts- 
burgh, has developed a radio pub- 
lic service announcement that could 
win awards for cleverness as well 
as effectiveness. (‘“Psst,” a voice 
whispers, “how would you like to 
make a million dollars for a $5 in- 
vestment?” “Get lost, you creep!” 
answers a second voice. After a few 
more examples of the way common 


Going public—that’'s part of the Inspec- 
tion Service’s campaign to warn about 
mail fraud. Inspector Janene Gordon 
appears on TV to get the message across. 


sense works in face-to-face en- 
counters, the narrator gently re- 
minds listeners to exercise the same 
kind of judgment in mail order 
buying.) 

Chief Postal Inspector Kenneth 
H. Fletcher notes that the consumer 
protection program builds confi- 
dence in the nation’s $60 billion 
mail order industry by letting the 
public know that mail fraud will be 
prosecuted. “We get excellent sup- 
port from mailers,” he says. 
“They’re as anxious as we are to 
get rid of the bad apples.” 

To show how fast a mail fraud 
scheme can rake in money, a phony 
diet group collected $70,000 in just 
23 days from the time its first ad 


appeared. The group is now out of 
business and facing lengthy jail 
terms. 

Fletcher points out that the con- 
sumer protection program has al- 
ready paid off in several almost 
instant crackdowns on illegal 
schemes, thanks to alert consumers 
who tipped off inspectors. 

In one, an ad offering accommo- 
dations for visitors to the Winter 
Olympics was removed before the 
first victim wrote a $400 check for 
non-existent lodgings. Criminal 
proceedings are now in the works. 

Also, the Service pulled an end- 
run on a firm offering a “Super- 
bowl Weekend” package for $279. 
The outfit never had a chance to 
collect a cent. 

Another case snapped shut in 
record time involved the “Pet Baby 
Rattler.” After the Inspection 
Service contacted him, the manu- 
facturer claimed the ad was an in- 
nocent mistake, withdrew it and 
offered refunds to buyers. 

But Janene Gordon figures that 
he got to keep most of the money. 
She says that most of the ones that 
were sold were bought by consum- 
er protection program specialists 
who love to use them in their 
presentations. @ 


Fraud is a serious—and expensive—business as the faces of these senior citizens attest. 
Postal Inspectors speak to many groups, warning them to beware of the quick buck artists. 
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COMP COPS & ROBBERS 


A ver: receiving continuation of 

Ae due to a claimed back in- 

jury reported a slip-and-fall 
accident shortly after her return to 
duty. She was then placed on COP 
again. During the following weeks, 
postal inspectors observed her on 
numerous occasions working as a 
waitress. Confronted with the evi- 
dence, she resigned from the Postal 
Service. 

A letter carrier claimed a back 
injury in October 1978. He ad- 
mitted that he could return to duty 
in December 1978, but he remained 


at home until the middle of al A 


1979. He received a two-week’ 
pension. 


A clerk claimed an on-the-job 
injury to her shoulder. Subsequent 
investigation determined that her 
husband had beaten her, injuring 
her shoulder. She was removed 
from the Service. 

These are just three of 262 cases 
the Inspection Service investigated 
last year as the continuing rise in 
workers’ compensation costs to the 
Postal Service signaled the need for 
a crackdown on potential abuses. 

For a number of years, workers’ 
compensation costs have been a 
financial burden fox ees. iio 


“te far 


Pe 
Bor, 


She’s walking off 
item ele mantel alon, 


in 1978 billings and payments were 
close to $173.3 million, in fiscal 
year 1979 that figure increased 
more than 9% to $192.2 million. 
Claims, however, did fall by 3,000 
between 1978 and 1979. 

Since the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act was amended in 
1974, the workers’ compensation 
program has suffered from a num- 
ber of serious problems, including 
skyrocketing costs; unmanageable 
caseloads, large backlogs and pay- 
ment delays; and “disincentives” 
to return to work. 

The Postal Service has been 
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Labor, which monitors the system 
government wide, to come to grips 
with these problems. 

In recent testimony before a 
Congressional committee looking 
into workers’ compensation, Dep- 
uty Postmaster General James V. 
P. Conway said: “One of the essen- 
tial ingredients is to get people back 
to work when they are medically 
able. The Postal Service and the 
Department of Labor jointly have 
developed a set of rehabilitation 
and reemployment procedures 
which we think establish a model 
program. 

“Our best-case estimate is that 
as many as 55% of the more than 
11,000 former postal employees 
now off our rolls and on the com- 
pensation rolls might be reem- 
ployed within the next two years 


The man below, trying out for employ- 
ment as a police officer, was actually 

a postal employee out on disability at the 
time this picture was taken 
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for productive work within their 
medical limitations.” 

USPS is also monitoring the 
workers’ compensation program 
with a staff of 358 specialists lo- 
cated in the 154 largest postal in- 
stallations. Their job is to admin- 
ister workers’ compensation claims 
within USPS. 

Once employees are awarded 
COP or compensation for wage 
loss, these specialists try to monitor 
the recipients’ medical status and 
provide assistance to them to get 
them into the rehabilitation pro- 
gram and back to a job within their 
medical limitations. They also try 
to find suitable work for employees 
temporarily unable to do their nor- 
mal assignments so that they can 
stay on the job. 

Abuses, however, still plague 
the system. 

For instance, recently a carrier 
in a Midwestern city claimed a back 
injury. Medical reports sustained 
him, saying that he was totally dis- 
abled, to the point that he could 
not even perform light duty. How- 
ever, while he was out on disability, 
getting three-fourths of his salary 
check tax-free, he applied to a 
neighboring police department for 
employment as a police officer. Part 
of his entrance test included going 
through an obstacle course; he 
jumped the low hurdles with ease 
and passed. 

The Inspection Service got in- 
volved in the case, and the carrier 
was indicted. One of the charges 
against him said that he submitted 
a false statement to the Depart- 
ment of Labor in order to obtain 
workers’ compensation. He did not 
teil Labor that he had been em- 
ployed as a patrolman by the neigh- 
boring city police department on a 
part-time basis. 

The carrier submitted a guilty 
plea to the indictment, and a month 
later he was sentenced to serve a 
period of two years on probation 
and to pay $2,000 in fines. 


In another case, a federal grand 
jury in a Western state recently in- 
dicted a letter carrier on four counts 
of false claims and four counts of 
false statements to obtain workers’ 
compensation. 

The carrier had been receiving 
compensation since April 3, 1974 
based on an alleged back injury 
suffered in a fall while on duty. 

However, the Department of 
Labor’s Dallas Inspector General's 
office investigated and discovered 
that while the carrier was receiving 
$56,755.28 in temporary disability 
benefits from the Office of Work- 
ers’ Compensation he was gain- 
fully employed as an unemploy- 
ment insurance claims fraud inves- 
tigator for his state. Ironically, the 
Department of Labor, which was 
administering his workers’ com- 
pensation, was also underwriting 
his salary from the state. 

The indictment stopped compen 
sation payments to the carrier, re- 
ducing compensation costs to the 
Postal Service an estimated $247,- 
780 in projected future disability 
payments. 

“Any improper or unnecessary 
use of the federal workers’ com- 
pensation system distracts atten- 
tion and resources from those 
whom the program is intended to 
serve,” said DPMG Conway, “and 
detracts from the program’s gen- 
eral credibility.” 

Conway emphasized that the 
Postal Service strongly supports 
the federal workers’ compensation 
program and is committed to mak- 
ing it work, but he added that it is 
in the best interests of taxpayers 
and postal rate-payers as well as 
postal employees to rid the system 
of abuses. 

“Improper use of the system 
hurts all of us,” he said, “since we 
have to pay the bills through our 
taxes and postage.” Workers’ com- 
pensation expenses currently ap- 
proximate a penny of each First- 
Class stamp. & 





A GIANT STEP 
TO SAVE ENERGY 


ne step for the Postal Service 

and a giant step to save energy. 

That’s what demotorization 
is all about as walking, once again, 
becomes the way. 

Last year, 1,755 city delivery 
routes in the nation were converted 
back to walking. Approximately 
10,000 are planned. 

Walking routes, of course, are 
not new to the Postal Service. It 
was only 24 years ago, in 1956, that 
motorization of city delivery routes 
began in earnest. It picked up mo- 
mentum in 1971. 

Putting men and women in ve- 
hicles cut costs considerably by 
eliminating the need for carriers 
who supported foot carriers by 
spotting their relays and delivering 
their parcel post. It also enabled 
carriers to handle more deliveries 
per route. And, in those days it 
made good sense because gasoline 
was so cheap and workhour costs 
were rising. 

At its peak, 102,000 of 120,000 
city delivery routes in the nation 
were motorized. However, increas- 
ing gasoline, maintenance and ve- 
hicle costs, as well as a severe 
worldwide fuel shortage, made the 
Postal Service take another look at 
its delivery fleet last summer. The 
decision was made to return a 
number of motor routes to walking 
routes. 

Everyone who drives a car knows 
the costs involved, but it still is 
amazing to look at these figures: 

In 1971, the first year of Postal 
Reorganization, gasoline cost USPS 
24.9 cents a gallon. That’s a com- 
bination of contract and at-the- 
pump prices. By 1978, the per gal- 


lon cost was 55.3 cents. For all of 
1979, it was 69.3 cents, but for ac- 
counting period 5 of fiscal year 
1980 it was up to $1.02, an increase 
of more than 400% in less than 
nine years. 

Vehicle maintenance costs (parts 
and labor) were up sharply, too. In 
1971, USPS spent $549 (including 
$184 for fuel) to maintain a %4-ton 
jeep. Last year, it was $955 (includ- 
ing $378 for fuel). 

In 1968, a 44-ton cost us slightly 
more than $1,800 on contract to 
buy. By 1979 that figure had 
jumped to $4,585. @ 











ith three layers of clothing 
to ward off the bitter chill of 
a December football Sunday, 
the fans at Memorial Stadium in 
Baltimore whooped and hollered 
every time the Colts picked up a 
single yard. 

It was early in the first quarter 
and the boisterous crowd seemed 
bent on yelling and whistling 
points on the board. Suddenly, 
they fell silent, crouched on the 
edges of their seats, and watched, 
mesmerized, as Bert Jones dropped 
back to pass—on first down. 

But, before his arm came for- 
ward, dozens of spectators in an 
upper deck began scrambling to- 
ward a man who had collapsed. 
Shirley Lederer, a clerk/stenog- 
rapher at the Baltimore Post 


Office, recalls the 1977 event as if 
it happened yesterday. 

“When the people began scram- 
bling,” she said, “I automatically 
looked in the direction in which 
they were moving. There, about 
two rows over, I saw a man 
stretched out on a bench. He had 
suffered a heart attack and some- 
one was giving him CPR (cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation).” 

Lederer, who had only months 


earlier completed a CPR course at 
the Baltimore Post Office, picked 
her way through the crowd and 
asked the people to stand back to 
“give the man some air.” 

She then quieted the victim and, 
since he was conscious and breath- 
ing, directed that the CPR be 
stopped. “One of the first things I 
learned in the course was that you 
use it only when a victim has 
stopped breathing. Otherwise you 
may injure him; you can damage 
his ribs or the cartilage.” Within 
minutes, police and medical per- 
sonnel arrived, and the victim 
(still conscious and with no rib or 
cartilage damage) was carried toa 
waiting ambulance. 

“It’s just as important to know 
what not to do as well as what to 


Emphasis on safety adds up to a national title 


Baltimore's safety program has won numerous awards over the years, a source of pride for all 5,136 employees in the sectional center, 
including (left to right) Diane Baker, window clerk; Warren Bloomberg, SC manager/postmaster; and Eddie Favors, carrier technician. 
‘ 























do,” she says. “I wish everyone 
had the satisfaction of knowing 
what to do in emergencies.” 

Well, at the Baltimore Post 
Office, a great many employees do, 
and more are learning it all the 
time. It is one part of their exten- 
sive safety and health program. In 
1977, some 77 were trained in CPR 
and 68 in first aid, and more 
courses are being held this year. 

In addition, many employees are 
seeking out other training oppor- 
tunities. Ann Rahr, for example, 
came to the post office in 1973 as 
a clerk/ stenographer in Mail Proc- 
essing. When she transferred to the 
Safety Office four years later, she 
began taking safety and health 


courses at local community colleges. 


This spring she served as an 
acting safety specialist, while con- 
tinuing to go to Catonsville Com- 
munity College four nights a week 
(she is working toward an Asso- 
ciate Arts degree in safety) and to 
teach Red Cross first-aid courses 
on weekends. 

“Since coming to the post 
office,” says Rahr, “I’ve learned to 
be attentive to safety and health 
at all times. We know we can pre- 
vent some accidents, and we are 
learning how to handle emergen- 
cies when they arise.” 

Her positive attitude is mirrored 
by most of her 5,135 colleagues in 
Baltimore. It is the kind of attitude 
—and attendant actions—that 
enabled the post office there to win 
the U.S. Postal Service’s National 
Safety Awareness competition last 
year. 

Baltimore chalked up impressive 
scores in all categories of the 
national program: Percentage of 
Improvement; Utilization of USPS 
Safety Campaign Materials; Pro- 
motion of the Safety Campaign; 
Originality ; and Local Safety Edu- 
cation and Training Activities. 

How? “The answer in one word 
is ‘people,’ ” says Management 
Sectional Center Manager/ Post- 
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master Warren M. Bloomberg. 
“No safety program, or any other 
program for that matter, can get 
off the ground if your people—at 
every level and in every capacity— 


are not involved and committed to it. 


“Our number one priority here 
for years and years has been safety. 
Our people literally ‘think safety.’ 
And, I don’t mean just the mana- 
gers and supervisors. The program 
works because it reaches everyone 








‘Our people know 
that the mail is 


important, but that 
they’re alot more 
important.’ 








—clerks, carriers, maintenance 
mechanics, and everyone else. 

“They know they are important 
to us, that we want to help them 
stay safe and healthy. By working 
together on it, we are achieving 
good results—and they are getting 
better all the time.” 

One glance at Baltimore’s safety 
record confirms Bloomberg’s words. 

He initiated a model safety pro- 
gram there nearly 20 years ago. 
And he did it at the toughest of all 
possible times, during the high 
volume Christmas mailing season 
in 1961. 

Bloomberg, along with Maurice 
Gorman (now the safety manager), 
George Vaeth (now manager of 
fleet operations), and others literal- 
ly blitzed the post office with 
safety materials. 

No one-shot effort, Baltimore’s 
safety and health program has 
been continued and expanded over 
the years. 

And, as recently as last year, 
Baltimore established an annual 
Safety Awareness Week, conducted 
by and for the employees. 

“They know they’re important 
to us,” says Bloomberg. “They 


know that the mail is important, 
but that they’re a lot more im- 
portant.” 

Baltimore employees verify 
Bloomberg's statement. According 
to Thomas G. Williams, a carrier 
at the Walbrook Station for the 
past 34 years, management's 
attention to employee safety has 
changed greatly over the years. 

He attributes his spotless 31/2 
decades of accident-free driving 
(on and off the job) to “driving 
defensively . . . watching out for 
the other driver in case he/she is 
erratic or distracted. 

“And, this safety consciousness 
has been a major concern here 
since the 1960s,” Williams says. 
“It’s station-wide, not just for us 
drivers. We have bulletins, posters, 
films, announcements, safety talks, 
and a lot of other things. We’ve 
come a long way since the days 
when I was driving a Model A Ford.” 

In complete agreement is Charles 
Brown, an MPE (Mail Processing 
Equipment) mechanic, who has 
been in the main post office there 
for 24 years. “Years ago,” he says, 
“preventive maintenance was not 
in our vocabulary. But, in recent 
years, prevention has been stressed 
along with corrective measures. 
For example, if an ON/OFF light 
or START/STOP button doesn’t 
work, we find out why and fix it. 
Just because a machine runs doesn’t 
mean it’s safe, and we sure don’t 
want anyone to get hurt. 

“This is no Band Aid operation 
today,” Brown concludes. “We're 
proud of our work.” 

“There’s no doubt about it,” 
says Bloomberg. “Postmaster Gen- 
eral Bolger has stated repeatedly 
that programs are only as good as 
the people who implement them. 
Safety is our first priority, Postal 
Service-wide. 

“Here in Baltimore, our people 
work hard, work smart, and work 
safely—like the Postmaster Gen- 
eral ordered.” & 
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hen the Love stamp was issued 
several years ago, C. W. 
(Wayne) Widener bought a 
plate block, had it framed and 
wrote this inscription to his wife 
to the right of the stamps: ““Tom- 
mie—I love you. Wayne.” 

Presenting a postal gift is noth- 
ing unusual to either of the Widen- 
ers. Both are postmasters. He heads 
the Blytheville, AR, Post Office; 
she is PM at Lake City, AR, about 
30 miles away. 

For the Wideners, the post office 
is more than just the hours spent 
on the job. “We talk post office 24 
hours a day,” she says, smiling. 
“All of our friends are postmasters. 
The phone rings at home, it’s a 
postmaster. If Wayne has a prob- 
lem in his office, he tells me about 
it, and I help him if I can. If I have 
a problem, I go to him.” 

When they take a vacation they 
visit other post offices or attend 
postmaster meetings and conven- 
tions. 

“I keep scrapbooks of pictures 
taken at postmaster conventions,” 
says Tommie, proudly displaying 
one from a former National Assn. 
of Postmasters of the United States 
(NAPUS) meeting in Atlanta, re- 
plete with ticket stubs and pictures 
taken during meeting sessions and 
tours of Atlanta’s night-time at- 
tractions. They are both currently 
NAPUS area vice presidents. 

The tie-in to the post office 
doesn’t end there. One of their dogs 
is named Postmark. 

None of their six children and 
two grandchildren work for the 
post office. The younger Widen- 
ers “sometimes think we’re crazy,” 
admits Tommie, “but Wayne and I 
are both proud of working for the 
Postal Service. We’ve even got 
T-shirts that say we’re proud of it, 
as well as license plates on the front 
of our cars.” 

Tommie was the first Widener 
to become a postal employee. She 


was working in a general store in 
Twist, AR. “The lady in the post 
office in the store was like my sec- 
ond grandmother,” she recalls. 
“She started talking about retire- 
ment and she wanted me to take 
her place. 

“When she left, I got her job. 
That was in 1963, and it was a 
political appointment to a Fourth- 
Class office. An inspector checked 
me in at 3 p.m. I asked him when 
I start the job. He said, ‘Eight 
o’clock tomorrow morning.’ I said, 
‘I can’t. I can’t run this office my- 
self. I thought you needed train- 
ing.’ He said, “You can read, can’t 
you? Study the Postal Manual.’ I 
did. But I never stopped learning. 

Il immediately started taking cor- 
respondence courses. I’m still 
taking them.” 

Tommie left Twist in 1972 and 
went to Vanndale, AR, a Third- 
Class office. “I was there 18 
months until I got my present job,” 
she adds. 

Lake City is equivalent to a 
Second-Class office, with two part- 
time flexible clerks and two rural 
routes. 

She’s also been a training post- 
master for a number of years. “I’ve 
trained about 150 postmasters,” 
she says. “This is not a one- or 
two-day thing. If they have a prob- 
lem, they call me direct. Almost 
every day I get a call from some- 
body. They know I’ve been there.” 

Lately, Tommie has been de- 
tailed to Jonesboro, AR, to work on 
delivery programs. “I always like 
to do new things,” she says. 

“Today, we have an opportunity 
to move—for promotions. Prior to 
1971, you just stayed where you 
were under the old political sys- 
tem. I'd still be the postmaster of 
Twist. The merit system is the best 
thing we’ve ever had. We’ve got 
clerks and carriers now who will 
be sectional center managers one 
day who would never have had 


that opportunity prior to 1971. 

“My goal is to get into customer 
services. I want to tell people how 
good we are in the Postal Service. 
I’m tired of hearing how bad we are.” 

Wayne got his start in the post 
office in 1965. “I had been making 
$40 a week as a parts manager and 
salesman in an automobile dealer- 
ship. A friend of mine was a city 
letter carrier, and he was making 
$100. So, I decided to take the test.” 

He became a city carrier in 
Smackover, AR, and six years later 
was named postmaster. 

“Wayne is a smart man,” beams 
Tommie. 

In 1973, he moved to the Jones- 
boro sectional center as director of 
support and then became director 
of mail processing. 

In December 1976, Wayne be- 
came postmaster of Blytheville, a 
city of about 35,000 people. The 
post office has 53 employees, 17 
city delivery and four rural routes. 

The Wideners did not meet until 
shortly after he became Smack- 
over’s postmaster. And it was only 
natural that their initial get-togeth- 
er occurred at a postmasters’ state 
convention. 

“I was working in the hospi- 
tality room,” says Tommie. “I love 
people, and if they’re new to me I 
want to learn all about them. I 
don’t know a postmaster I don’t 
like.” They became friends, and 
four years later they married. 

As for the future, Wayne sees 
himself as a sectional center man- 
ager/ postmaster or in a regional 
position. “I’m not adverse to mov- 
ing,” he adds. 

Both agree that though they were 
not “born in a lockbox,” the post 
office is the centerpiece of their 
lives. ‘‘We don’t get tired of talking 
about the Postal Service,” says 
Wayne. “It’s a broad subject. We 
can talk projects, problems and 
solutions. We’re both proud of 
our jobs.” @ 











The Postal Service is one of this 
country’s largest users of natural 
resources; thus, we are potentially 
one of its greatest energy savers. To 
accomplish Postal Service goals of 
energy use reduction, the Post- 
master General has established 


energy conservation as a high priority. 


To do the mammoth job ahead, we 
need the cooperation of all postal 
employees. 

One way you can help is by sub- 
mitting energy savings suggestions. 
Those who do will see their ideas 
moved through the approval system 
faster than ever and, if approved, see 
their suggestions put into action ina 
minimum of time. 

A special new form, 1269-A, ‘‘Pri- 
ority Handling—Energy Conserva- 
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BE AN ENERGY WHIZ 


tion,” will be used for energy savings 
suggestions. It is a routing slip to be 
maintained with the suggestion file, 
and at each approval level the slip 
will be signed and dated by the 
approval authority. The total process- 
ing time will be 50 days as compared 
to the six to eight months that regular 
suggestions may take. 

This new procedure recognizes the 
urgency of energy suggestions. 

And to underscore how vital your 
ideas are, Postal Life has come up 
with a new contest this month. 
“ENERGY TIPS” gives you a greater 
chance than ever before to win a prize 
in a Life-sponsored contest. 

In addition to five cash awards, the 
next 200 winners will receive a T-shirt 
with the slogan, ‘‘Energywhiz,”’ em- 


blazoned on it along with the Postal 
Service emblem. 

“ENERGY TIPS” lists 50 items 
connected with energy. The object of 
the puzzle on the next page is to de- 
termine which item is not found in the 
grid. YOU MUST INDICATE WHICH 
ITEM OF THE 50 LISTED IS NOT IN 
THE GRID. The items may read for- 
ward or backward, up or down. 

In addition, to win, you must in- 
clude an energy tip on the back of the 
entry envelope. It might be “turn out 
lights,’’ ‘remember to turn the ther- 
mostat down on a winter night,” or 
“wear a sweater and save a degree.”’ 
These tips can refer to an energy- 
saving idea at work or at home. 

To win, then, you must use the 
entry form on the opposite page and 


The Winners 


The Postal Life “Mail from 
A to Z’’ contest, held in con- 
junction with National Letter 
Writing Week in the January/ 
February issue, drew nearly 
27,000 entries from postal 
employees. 

Five people won cash 


Al 








Second Prize ($100) 


Third Prize ($75) 














Fourth Prize ($50) 


awards and 25 won 1979 First Prize ($150) 
Tomezyk 


Mint Sets of U.S. commemo- 
rative stamps. All winners 
were selected at random 
from the correct entries. 

Those who entered the 
contest had to indicate the 
number of categories out of 
26 listed that were not found 
in the ‘“P. S. Write Soon” 
grid. 


The answer: ZERO 


Prospect Heights, IL 
Letter carrier 
Wheeling, IL 


orris, MN 


Morris, MN 


Sixth through Thirtieth: 


Hilda S. Weddle, Cascade, VA; post- 


master, Cascade, VA. 

C. M. Hatch, Hamilton, TX; post- 
master, Hamilton, TX 

Gus N. Mimikos, Secaucus, NJ; PTF 
clerk, North Jersey, NJ. 

Ilda Molina Gonzalez, Los Angeles, 
CA; letter carrier, Los Angeles, CA. 

Walter E. Gegner, Minneapolis, MN; 
letter carrier, Normandale Branch, 
Minneapolis, MN. 

John C. Jackson, Maud, OK; letter 
carrier, Maud, OK. 

Marilyn Sue Wallace, Isabella, MO; 
PTF clerk, Gainesville, MO. 

Nina W. Barron, Jackson's Gap, AL; 
rural carrier, Jackson's Gap, AL. 


Lyle J. Christiansen 


Superintendent of 
postal operations 


Gary S. Reynolds 
Glendale, AZ 
ZMT operator 
Main Post Office 
Phoenix, AZ 


Olivia B. Hale, Mojave, CA; distri- 
bution clerk, MPC, Mojave, CA. 


Francis B. Reller, Grand Forks, ND; 


clerk, Grand Forks, ND. 

Riney W. Hay, III, Wichita, KS; 
letter carrier, Chisolm Post Office, 
Wichita, KS. 

Donald J. Michel, Snohomish, WA; 
letter carrier, Edmonds, WA 

Joseph S. Clovis, Craigmont, ID; 
rural carrier, Craigmont, ID 

Frank J. Intrieri, Jr., Stamford, CT; 
letter carrier, Stamford, CT 

Ralph A. Edwards, Dedham, MA; 
distribution clerk, Dedham, MA 


Charles E. Barker, Monroe, OH; dis- 


tribution clerk, Middletown, OH. 
Carol Varn, Clearwater, FL; rural 
carrier, Palm Harbor, FL. 


Eileen H. Riddle 
Cornettsville, KY 


Cornettsville, KY 


Fifth Prize ($25) 
Jenny V. McGlothlin 
Boyce, LA 
Postmaster Clerk 


Boyce, LA 


Marian S. Irving, Layton, UT; PTF 
clerk, Salt Lake City, UT. 

Ange! Luis Ortiz, Carolina, PR; car- 
rier technician, San Juan, PR. 

Sammy L. Criswell, Goodlettsville, 
TN; LSM clerk, Nashville, TN. 

Edward J. Connor, Brooklyn, NY; 
letter carrier, New York, NY. 
Loreto Miceli, Metairie, LA; clerk, 
International Airport, New Orleans, LA 
Charlotte J. Wilbanks, Calvin, OK: 
postmaster, Calvin, OK. 

Adele L. Schrupp, Vergas, MN; PTF 
clerk, Vergas, MN. 

Arlin R. Humeyumptewa, Denver, 
s¢ clerk, Terminal Annex, Denver, 
co. 
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correctly indicate which item of the 
50 listed is not found in the grid. In 
addition, you must supply an energy 
tip, writing it on the back of the entry 
envelope. 

The selection of the prizes will be 
determined by a random drawing 
from the correct entries. The first cor- 
rect entry drawn will be the first-prize 
winner; the second correct entry 
drawn will be the second-place 
winner; etc. 

First prize is $150; 2nd prize is 
$100; 3rd prize is $75; 4th prize is 
$50; 5th prize is $25; and 6th through 
205th prize is a T-shirt with the slogan 
“Energywhiz.”’ 

Entries must be postmarked before 
midnight, July 6, 1980, and winners’ 
names will be published in the Sep- 
tember-October 1980 issue of Postal 
Life. In addition, Postal Life will pub- 
lish the winners’ energy-saving tips. 


RULES: 


1. All Postal Service employees are eligible, 
except employees in Headquarters or Headquar- 
ters-related units. 

2. All entrants must complete the entry coupon 
and write an energy tip on the back of the entry 
envelope. 

3. All entries become the property of the U.S 
Postal Service, and none can be returned or 
acknowledged. 

4. Mail entries to: Energy Tips Contest, Room 
10923, U.S. Postal Service, Washington, DC 20260. 
(Note: Entries addressed otherwise will be 
declared ineligible.) 

5. Entries must be postmarked before midnight, 
July 6, 1980, to be eligible. 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
ATTIC FAN 
CARPOOL 
CAULKING 
CLOTHES WASHER 
COAL 
CONSERVATION 
DEFROSTER 
DEHUMIDIFIER 
DISHWASHER 
ELECTRIC HEATER 
ELECTRIC RANGE 
FIREPLACE 
FLUORESCENT 
FREEZER 
FURNACE 
GASOLINE 


ENERGY TIPS CONTEST ENTRY FORM 


ITEM NOT LISTED IN THE GRID IS 


GAS OVEN 

GAS RANGE 

HAIR DRYER 

HEAT PUMP 
INSULATION 
LEAKY FAUCET 
LIGHT BULB 
MICROWAVE OVEN 
NATURAL GAS 
NIGHTLIGHT 
OCTANE 

OIL FILTER 
PETROLEUM 

PILOT LIGHTS 
POWER TOOLS 
PRESSURE COOKER 
RADIAL TIRES 





RADIATOR 
REFLECTOR 
REFRIGERATION 
SOLAR HEAT 
STEAM HEAT 
STEAM IRON 
STORM DOORS 
STORM WINDOWS 
TEMPERATURE 
THERMOSTAT 
THREE-WAY BULB 
TOASTER 
TUNE-UP 
VENTILATION 
WASHER/DRYER 
WEATHER STRIP 





NAME 





HOME ADDRESS 


CITY 





HOME TELEPHONE NO. (INCLUDE AREA CODE) 





JOB TITLE 


FACILITY WHERE EMPLOYED 














Douglas Green, an Annapolis, MD, letter carrier, is ‘‘out of place . . . in this world 


of dehumanization, depersonalization and rampant apathy,’’ according to two 
of his former customers, Mr. and Mrs. John Johnston. 


ome customers, once perhaps 

“doubting Thomases” about 

their postal service, have be- 
come unabashed postal boosters. 
And they let us know their feelings 
in letters. 

Fred Davis of the Fred Davis 
Insurance Co. in Memphis, for in- 
stance, appreciates postal people. 
His words of praise were for Anne 
Cox, a claims and inquiry clerk in 
the Memphis Post Office. 

Opening mail one morning, Cox 
found more than $1,000 in cash in 
a partial bank deposit belonging to 
the insurance company. The clerk 
called Davis’ office to see if they 
could verify the missing deposit. 

It seems that Davis had inad- 
vertently dropped his bank deposit 
in the collection box along with his 
other mail. 

The honesty of postal employees 
comes through on innumerable 
occasions. 

On the afternoon of Jan. 21, 
1980, Tallahassee, FL, Post Office 
custodian Gilbert President, while 
locking the front doors of the main 
office, discovered a wallet belong- 
ing to E. H. Richter of Cairo, GA. 
The wallet, lying on the copier ma- 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PATRICK S. McCABE 


chine in the post office lobby, con- 
tained $900 in cash. 

President turned the wallet in at 
the main office window unit, which 
held it until the customer returned 
to claim it. 

In Washington, DC, transfer 
clerk David L. Crawford made a lot 
of people at the Capital Children’s 
Museum thankful. 

Walking down a street near the 
museum, Crawford noticed some 
records that belonged to the insti- 
tution lying in the street. The clerk 
picked them up and promptly re- 
turned them to the museum. 

The executive director, in a letter 
of appreciation, wrote: “Had he 
not taken the time to do this serv- 
ice, we would never have recovered 
the records.” Many of them, inci- 
dentally, were irreplaceable. 

And the Western regional sales 
manager of American Diamond Co. 
wrote this letter to Joyce Pauley, 
Kettering, OH, station manager: 

“I would like to thank you for your 
quick response to what was a crisis 
situation for my firm. What would 
have been a costly mistake in the 
figure of thousands of dollars was 
solved quickly, efficiently and very 









Customers praise 


professionally by yourself with just 
one phone call.” 

Charles King, the postmaster of 
Los Angeles, received a letter about 
Debra Thomas, a clerk in the Vil- 
lage Post Office on Wilshire Blvd. 
in L.A. The writer said he met 
Thomas when applying for a pass- 
port. 

“Because of some unique cir- 
cumstances, my application re- 
quired some research into appro- 
priate alternative procedures. Ms. 
Thomas took the time to help.” 

Helping is what postal people do 
well. For example, a customer in 
Jamaica, NY, thanked Sue Masone, 
a personnel assistant, for her “com- 
passion, courtesy and considera- 
tion” in assisting her to prepare 
some necessary forms. The cus- 
tomer was too ill at the time to 
travel to and from the post office 
to transact the business in person 

so Masone helped her through the 
mail. 

And customers had praise for 
the entire staff of the Whitneyville 
(CT) Branch of the New Haven 
Post Office for their courtesy and 
helpfulness, adding: ““We’ve re- 
cently moved . . . but, gas permit- 


WO}! 


postal people 


ting, we'll go back (to Whitney- 
ville) for our mailing needs.” 

Also, in Wichita, KS, bilingual 
school students from Park elemen- 
tary school wrote letters of appre- 
ciation to Paul Lopez and Cirilo 
Arteaga, who conducted a tour of 
the post office for the youngsters. 
One such letter read: “Sr. Arteaga 
made us understand the importance 
of our education, reading and writ- 
ing, and addressing our letters 
properly so that we could keep in 
contact with our relatives in Mexi- 
co. Some day we want to have such 
an important job as his.” 

Meanwhile, Douglas Green, a 
letter carrier in Annapolis, MD, re- 
ceived this letter a while back from 
the John Johnston family: 

“Everyday it seems our world 
becomes a little less human. Home- 
baked bread comes out of the 
freezer, recorded messages talk to 
us on the phone. . . just before we 
are put on hold for 20 minutes 
(then the lines go dead). Consumer 
complaints often fall on the (not 
deaf) but non-existent ears of com- 
puters, and even trips to the doctor 
leave us feeling more like a product 
on an assembly line with a bad 


weld. If one is to believe what the 
media crank out, the post office is 
well involved in this trend, with 
lost letters, shredded packages, 
higher rates for poorer service and 
rudeness. 

“Mr. Green, you are out of style. 
You are out of place. In this world 
of dehumanization, depersonaliza- 
tion and rampant apathy, you are 
out of place, Mr. Green. You walk 
to our door, and with the same cer- 
tainty that there are bills in your 
hand, there is a smile on your face. 
You go out of the way and perhaps 
make thinks a little more difficult 
for yourself in order to extend a 
little kindness toward others. You 
greet my child, remember her name 
and make her tender world a little 
brighter. 

“There are numerous times, Mr. 
Green, that I can remember favors 
you have done. . . not because of 
any requirement, regulation or de- 
mand. You have done these favors 
because of who you are and the 
way in which you approach your 
job. Yet, these favors are only small 
tokens of the general warmth your 
appearance on Glenwood Street 
each day would bring. I am still 


amazed that others on Glenwood 
Street, as well as my family, men- 
tioned that they missed you when 
you vacationed or when you were 
ill. I’ve never heard that in regard 
to any other postman. 

“Well, we were renting that 
house and took an opportunity to 
become mortgage holders. We are 
quite happy in our new home. Yet, 
when a person moves he must often 
leave people he cares about. ... My 
family lists you as one of those 
persons... .” 

Customers thanking postal em- 
ployees is nothing new. It’s been 
going on for a long time. More than 
40 years ago in Orlando, FL, a 
thankful local merchant and phi- 
lanthropist, H. W. Metcalf, left 40 
acres of lakeside property to em- 
ployees of the Orlando Post Office. 
Located half-way between the 
downtown office and Disneyworld, 
a board composed of Orlando 
postal employees administers the 
property. They use the site for rec- 
reation and vacation activities. 

Customer Metcalf’s bequest was 
in appreciation for the fine postal 
service he had received throughout 
his life. @ 











ce velbers: And tennis 
buffs, too. 
EVen people who are not sports 
enthusiasts catedo it. 
They can earn the Presidential 
Sports Award by becoming in- 
volved on a regular basis in any 


~ one of a-wide Variety of popular 
lifetime sports: 


It’s all.part of Nat.unal Fitness 
and Sports Week (May 3-9) spon- 
sored by the President’s Council on 


‘Physical Fitness and Sports. 


~ “Regular participation in sports 
can supply the vigorous exercise 
and physical challenge that too 
often are missing from modern 
life,” says President Carter. “Such 
participation is known to have a 
positive impact on both physical 
and mental health.” 

Forty-three qualifying sports 
form the backbone of the fitness 
program, and participants must 
fulfill the requirements for each 
sport they choose within a period 


‘of four months, 


The President’s Council, how- 


ever, cautions prospective partici- 
‘ ants to get a thorough medical 


camination before undertaking 
Beas activity: “This 3 is espe- 


+ 


physically active on a regular 


- basis,“ says the Council, 


All the necessary informatiol 5 


-concerning the Presidential'S 


Awards is set out in the progr 


“Qualifying Sports Standards/ ge 
Personal Fitness Log.” You can 
obtain a log by sending a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to Presi- 
dential Sports Award, PsQ, Box 
5214, FDR Post Office, New York, 
NY 10022, select aSport (or several 
of them) in which ‘you have partici- 
pated or want to participate, keep 

a record of your activity on the log 
and upon fulfilling the qualifying 


standards, send the log with a$4 fee 2” 


to the address on the log. 

You will then receive a,person= 
alized Presidential Certificate of 
Achievement suitable fot framing 
and a Presidential Sports Award. 
blazer patch, lapel pin, decaliand: 
membership card signifying your 2 
accomplishment and dedi to 
personal fitness. 


Crevling: canoeing isang 
climbing, equitation 
riding), fencing, figure 
fitness “mate or 

nastics, 


ging, judo. 


shooting, inp ali 
rugby, rurining, 5 
diving, Pe te 
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Joe Jenkins 


ccordion Joe” Jenkins, a win- 

dow clerk in the Pullman, WA, 
Post Office, tried to get into the 
“Guinness Book of World Rec- 





ords” recently, but his feat was 

so unusual that even Guinness did 
not have a comparable category 
and could not inscribe his name. 

Wearing a rhinestone outfit and 
ice skates, Jenkins hung upside 
down blindfolded from a crane 103 
feet above the ground for 3 min- 
utes and 42 seconds. He played 
his accordion at the same time. 

In response to a letter detailing 
his feat, a Guinness representative 
said there are no “‘comparative 
figures or collated data’’ for simi- 
lar events. 

Jenkins has been playing the 
accordion for 29 years, and he 
performs in concerts, classrooms 
and banquets in the Pullman area. 
He also writes songs, and he says 
he has authored about 550— 
hymns, polkas, marches, country- 
rock, and slow tunes. 

While he enjoys his post office 
job, he looks forward to one day 
becoming a full-time entertainer, 
although he doesn't have any im- 
mediate plans to repeat his record- 
defying stunt atop a crane. @ 


e came home late that night 

from Chicago, ‘and | was in to 
work in the post office at 5:30 the 
next morning, the same as always. 
Everybody was surprised to see 
me. They expected I'd at least take 
a couple of days off to celebrate,”’ 
says Dennis H. Carlson, a foreman 
of mails in the Rockford, IL, Post 
Office. 

And Carlson had good reason 
to celebrate: He had just won $1 
million in the Illinois state lottery. 

He will receive $50,000 a year 
for the next 20 years, or about 
$35,000 a year after taxes. His 
postal salary is $23,000 annually. 

“The money sure gives me a 
great feeling of security,’’ says the 
43-year-old veteran of 19 years in 
the post office, whose life, surpris- 











Dennis Carlson 


ingly, has changed little since the 
big night last November. 

His wife, for instance, retained 
her part-time job in a Rockford 
retail store. 

The Carlsons have two children, 
both high school-age boys, who 
are still at home. “We plan to use 
some of the money to help our two 
married daughters buy homes 
someday,” he says, ‘‘and in the 
meantime we have invested our 
winnings in stocks, certificates of 
deposit and tax-shelter bonds.”’ 

As for his future in the Postal 
Service, Carlson intends to keep 
on working, the same as before. @ 


N 0 one can call Eliseo Lugo Jr. 
a male chauvinist. Lugo is one 
of a handful of men who lead Girl 
Scout Troops, according to the 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 

Lugo, a distribution clerk for the 
past eight years in the White 
Plains, NY, Post Office, got in- 
volved as a Girl Scout leader be- 
cause of his wife, Brunilda. 

“| went to a meeting with her,” 
he says, ‘because she wanted to 
become a troop leader. But she 
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had a language problem, and | 
asked the people there if it would 
be all right if a man became in- 
volved. Now, instead of me helping 


my wife out, as we originally 
planned, she’s helping me.”’ 

There were some problems at 
first, Lugo admits. “The girls were 
a little shy to communicate with me 
freely, but with my wife's help we 
overcame that.” 

As leader, Lugo helps the 
youngsters assume responsibility, 
form their own values and learn 
skills that will prove useful 
throughout their lives. He has 
also arranged for the girls to at- 
tend career seminars and an 
aviation workshop, to train for 
camping trips, and to prepare a 
complete dinner for their parents. 

The Lugos have two daughters. 
One is a Brownie, the other will 
join when she comes of age. Their 
son is a Cub Scout, and Lugo, not 
wanting to have the youngster feel 
left out, became cubmaster of his 
troop, too. 


‘ve been in this business a 

lifetime,’’ says Max Urkowitz. 

Urkowitz is one of the oldest foot 
carriers in the country. At 71 he's 


Eliseo Lugo 


been carrying the mail for 52 years, 
the last 30 on the same route. All 
of those years—since June 1928 
—he's been at New York’s Cooper 
Station. 

“| don’t know why | stood (here) 
that long. One day after another 
and then you are there a year and 
then another,”’ says Urkowitz, who 
thinks he might turn in his mail cart 
for good in 1982. 


“| know I’m losing money every 


Max Urkowitz 














day that | work. My wife has a 
cousin. He's a CPA, and he thinks 
I'm crazy for working. But I'm 
having fun. | like my job. | feel 
good. | like the people | work with, 
and | like the people | serve, and 
the supervisors are pretty decent. 

“It's pleasant (my job); it's like 
eating and breathing. | feel more 
comfortable working than staying 
home. 

“I've been here a lifetime, and 
if | had to do it over again | would 
have been more energetic looking 
for a promotion. But | have no 
complaints whatsoever. The post 
office has helped me put three 
children through college, and 
when | started if anybody ever told 
me I'd be making $20,000 a year 
now | wouldn't have believed him. 

‘| don’t regret one minute. Fifty- 
two years? A day at atime. | can't 
believe it." @ 
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When an employee moves, please remind that 
person to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee's 
Current Mailing Address) and to submit it to 
tne personnel office in the post office where 
he works, making certain the employee's 
Social Security Number and the office's 
finance number are included. Do not send 
cnange of address to Postal Life 














Tiheve’s alot to be said 
for the postage rate proposal 


Now that the Postal Service has 
filed for new postage rates—to go into 
effect sometime in early 1981—you'll 
likely be getting many questions from 
postal customers and your family 
and friends. 

Under the proposal, which the in- 
dependent Postal Rate Commission 
is now considering, First-Class post- 
age rates would rise to 20 cents for 
the first ounce and 17 cents for each 
additional ounce. Rates in other 
classes of mail would also be adjusted. 

To help you answer some of the 
questions about the new rate pack- 
age, Postmaster General William F. 
Bolger offers the following infor- 
mation: 


hile you cannot be an expert 
on all the details of this high- 
ly complex case—and 
shouldn’t try to be!—there are a 
number of general points you can 
and should make when the subject 
comes up. 

Here, in summary fashion, are 
the highlights you should stress: 

1. There will be no rate increase 
this year. Because of the Postal 
Rate Commission’s lengthy review 
process involved, new rates will not 
go into effect until February or 
March of next year. 


2. This means that, despite 
rampaging inflation, we will have 
gone from 1978 to 1981 with the 
same rates—an excellent record. 

3. Our productivity record and 
our surplus made this achievement 
possible. 

4. We wish we didn’t have to 
raise rates at all. We recognize it 
hurts us—as well as most rate- 
payers. But the plain fact is that, 
given inflation and the require- 
ments of our law, we have no 
choice. 

5. Had it not been for the high 
rate of inflation, we could have held 
off even longer. 

6. The chief inflationary impact 
has come through craft Cost-of- 
Living Allowance (COLA) and 
rising fuel prices—factors essen- 
tially beyond our control. 

7. We will do everything in our 
power, once the new rates are im- 
plemented, to avoid having to raise 
them again for at least another 21/2 
years. Our ability to hold the line 
will depend largely on the future 
course of inflation. 

8. If we had not set such an 
ambitious productivity goal for 
ourselves, we would have had to 
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*Consumer price index from Dec. 31, 1975, when first class postage increased to 13c, with projected 
growth through March 1982 based on CPI forecast from Data Resources, Inc., April 1980. 





file for a 22-cent stamp. 

9. While the package represents 
a 28% average increase overall, 
don’t forget these rates will apply 
for a multi-year period. Unlike 
companies in the private sector, we 
can’t raise the cost of our “prod- 
uct” every few months—and we 
don’t want to. 

10. Business mailers should be 
made aware of the major incen- 
tives to presort and the extremely 
reasonable rates proposed through- 
out the package. 

11. Consumers should recognize 
that higher postage rates for busi- 
ness would have meant they would 
have to pay higher subscription 
rates, utility bills and so on. 

12. They should also be told 
about the “holiday mail” discount 
planned for 1981 (without forget- 
ting that during Christmas season 
1980 the rate will still be 15 cents). 

13. The new rate case has noth- 
ing to do with the issue of Saturday 
delivery. The proposal to cut our 
federal appropriation arose in 
Congress and with the Administra- 
tion and is still unresolved. The 
rate filing assumes we will get the 
appropriation, as scheduled. 

14. Finally, we should let it be 
known that U.S. postage rates are 
today the lowest in the world and 
that, when the new rates take over, 
they are likely to still be the lowest. 

In short, this rate package is fair 
and responsible. If approved, it will 
enable us to continue our growth 
and to remain well-equipped to 
handle the nation’s mail needs. 

I hope you will carry this mes- 
sage to all postal customers and to 
your family and friends in a posi- 
tive way. 

—William F. Bolger 





WE NEED YOUR 


HELP! 


Postal Life reader survey 


Postal Life is written by, for, and about Postal Service 
employees to inform you and your families of major new 
programs which will affect your job. Also, we hope the 
human interest stories provide more of a common bond 
for each of us as postal employees to understand each 
other better. IT’S YOUR MAGAZINE. And this is your 
opportunity to make sure that upcoming issues provide 


news and information of interest and importance to you. 

Please take a couple of minutes to indicate your 
thoughts on this brief questionnaire and return it to us (it's 
a self-mailer). Be honest, frank, blunt. Your answers will 
help us make future issues more readable and interesting. 
(Please note: Ignore the numbers by the boxes; they are 
for computer tabulation.) 








Postal Life should devote more, the same or less space 
to articles on: 


(Check one box on each line) 


MORE SAME 
CE 


LESS 
SPACE SPACE 


Professional Development 
and Training 


Service 

Safety 

Alternative Delivery Service 
Electronic Communications 
USPS Finances 
Productivity 

Mechanization 


Employees’ Hobbies 


Employees’ Involvement in 
Their Communities 


Sports 


Photographs and 
lilustrations 


Humor 
Benefits and Retirement 


Contests 


| generally prefer to see in Postal Life articles about: 


People if] Issues a[_] Events {| 16 





| feel the stories in Postal Life have: 
Too little Too much Just [] 
detail | ] detail a] right L_J 7 


To answer the next three questions, COPY PAGE NUM- 
BER from table of CONTENTS on BACK COVER. 

PAGE 
The FIRST article | read in this issue was 


18-19 
The MOST interesting article | read was 


20 - 21 
The LEAST interesting article | read was 


22 - 23 
Below, check the box which is your answer. 
| read Postal Life: 


Always if | Sometimes 2[ | Seldom 3[_] 24 


Of the information about the Postal Service that is impor- 


tant to me, | feel | get from Postal Life: 
Less More 
Little [] than [] than [] 
half 
1 2 3 


half 


Most [] 25 
4 


Do you think Postal Life should be published on a 
monthly basis? 

Yes iT] No af | 26 
Overall, | think Postal Life is: 
Excellent [] Good [] Marginal [] 27 

1 2 3 

We do not need to know your name. However, we would 
like to know some things about you. 
| have worked for the Postal Service for: 


Under 5 6-15 [ ] 16-30 Over 30 
Years Years Years Years 
2 

















My age is: Comments 


Under cc 
25 [] 26-35 [] 36-45 [] 46-55 [] sai 
1 2 3 4 
Over 
5 L] 
5 
cc 
lam Female 1 [] Male 2 [] 


The area | live and work in could be described as: 


Rural 1 [] Small City 2 [] 


Large Metropolitan Area 3 [] 





Generally, | am: Satisfied with my job 1 [] 


Dissatisfied with my job [| 


My job is best described in this list by number 
(Write number here) “33-34, 


01 City Carrier (Regular or Sub) 
02 Clerk (Window, Distribution, Etc.) 
03 Driver 

04 EAS (All job series) 

05 Health/Nursing 

06 Mail Handler 

07 Non City Delivery Postmaster 
08 PCES 

10 PDC/ADPC (Bargaining) 

11 Rural Carrier (Regular or Sub) 
12 Security 

13 Supply 


Now that you have filled in the questionnaire, please CUT 
99 All other 


OUT on the DOTTED LINE. Then FOLD ON LINES and 
My grade level is: (Write number here) _ tape at bottom. Be sure ADDRESS is on OUTSIDE. No 
35 - 36 stamp needed. Thank you for helping us. 
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Washington, DC 20260 NO POSTAGE 
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KEEPING POSTED 


RB ostmaster applicants and newly-appointed post- 
masters are deluging Headquarters with requests for 
exception from the residency requirement. The require- 
ment states that the individual must live within the delivery 
limits of the post office to which appointed or move there 
within one year of his or her appointment. To request an 
exception, the Postmaster General reminds you that you 
must have been appointed as postmaster prior to sub- 
mitting it, that the request must clearly state the reasons 
for asking for the exception, and that the request must be 
submitted to the MSC manager/ postmaster who recom- 
mends approval or disapproval with accompanying justi- 
fication to the Regional PMG and, in turn, the RPMG 
makes the necessary recommendation to the Postmaster 
General. ‘‘There are legitimate reasons for requesting an 
exception,’’ PMG William F. Bolger says, ‘‘and | feel we 
are being reasonable in considering these requests. One 
of our primary purposes in the Postal Service is to get the 
best qualified person for the job, and | sincerely hope 
that every employee who meets the requirements of a 
particular postmaster vacancy and desires to assume 
increased responsibility will not allow the residency 
requirements to deter his or her career aspirations or deny 
us the best possible management team.” 


ryt he National Guard and Reserve received a boost 

from the Postal Service recently when Postmaster 
General William F. Bolger signed a statement of support. 
The proclamation Bolger signed states: ‘Our employees’ 
job and career opportunities will not be limited or reduced 
because of their service in the Guard or Reserve (and) 
our employees will be granted leaves of absence for mili- 
tary training in the Guard or Reserve without sacrifice of 
vacation time.”’ 


nan effort to intensify national emphasis on the safety 
| and health of postal employees, USPS has established 
an Office of Safety and Health. The office reports directly 
to the Assistant Postmaster General for Employee Rela- 
tions, the designated USPS safety and health official. 


n many places, the post office is the public’s only con- 

tact with the federal government. Elsewhere, Americans 
often go to their local post office with questions that are 
more properly within the province of other federal agen- 
cies. Recognizing the importance of the post office as an 
information center, the Postal Service recently participated 
with the U.S. Office of Consumer Affairs in publishing 
‘Consumer's Resource Handbook,”’ which aims at an- 
swering consumers’ questions when they have problems 
with goods and services inside and outside of government. 


he Postal Service and the Department of Defense 
have signed a new military postal agreement—the 
first since 1959—aimed at improving military postal serv- 
ice at home and abroad. Among other things, the pact 
expands from three to six the number of military mail 
processing centers in the U.S., and it limits the sorting of 
overseas military mail to the 
five-digit ZIP Code level. As 
a result of the agreement, 
two extensive surveys 
to learn more about current 
mail handling practices 
on U.S. and foreign bases 
will be undertaken. Final 
reports are due in April 1981. 


he Consumer Service Card, introduced in 1975, has 

been modified to allow faster completion by employ- 
ees and to provide a file copy for the recording post office. 
The new green three-part card has additional space for 
recording essential facts and carbon paper providing 
better copies. Postal employees should use it to record 
all complaints. Sometime this summer a new yellow four- 
part card will replace the old two-part card customers now 
use to record complaints, suggestions, and compliments 
The four-part card will provide the customer with a copy, 
as well as the post office and Headquarters. 


hose metal identification badges worn by some letter 

carriers, special delivery messengers and motor 
vehicle service drivers are going the way of the nickle 
cigar, convertible cars, and the milkman. They're being 
phased out in favor of plastic photo identification cards 


n line with President Carter's decision that the United 

States will not participate in the Summer Olympics in 
Moscow, the Postal Service has suspended sales of its 
Summer Olympic postage stamps, postal stationery items 
and philatelic products. All promotional posters concern- 
ing these items have also been removed from postal 
facilities. “Should there be a change in the situation 
(involving the Summer Games) at some future date, we 
will reassess Our position,’’ says Postmaster General 
William F. Bolger. ‘‘Until then, the materials commemo- 
rating the Summer Olympics will be held in storage." The 
PMG stressed that while the decision may inconvenience 
some stamp dealers and collectors, support of national 
policy takes precedence. 
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